ST.   CRISPIN'S   DAY

said it was like hammers beating on anvils. Too
eager to wait for the trouble of killing, they dashed
the helmets off the men-at-arms, and allowed them
to clear away defenceless to the rear. The French
vanguard was destroyed, the centre broke, the third
line, having horses still alive beneath them, rode away
in panic.

The rout and the slaughter were almost complete
when a rumour ran that there was renewed fight-
ing in the rear, and that Maisoncelle was in flames.
Fearing that the crowds of unwounded prisoners in
the rear among the baggage and horses might com-
bine in another contest, Henry gave the terrible order
that every man should kill his prisoners, disregard-
ing the hope of ransom. The men refused, and
Henry set aside two hundred archers to carry out
the massacre. Many hundreds seem to have been
killed in cold blood before the rumour was proved
false. The murder of prisoners in cold blood was
characteristic of a bloodthirsty age, yet it was but
a forecast of that day in 1799, when two thousand
to three thousand helpless prisoners were massacred
by Napoleon's order upon the seashore of Jaffa.

That narrow plain of grassland and plough over
which I looked had once been covered with many
thousand French bodies and about one thousand
English bodies closely intermingled. Some were stuck
through with arrows, some battered with axes, others
sliced with swords or pierced with lances. Such
were then the best ways of killing men in the field.
And intermingled with the corpses on the French
side lay the agonized bodies of horses, who had not
anticipated wounds and death, but had expected
their usual food, water, and grooming from the men
who rode them. As a result, Henry did reach
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